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MR HEATON’S ANSWER TO MR BEVERLEY.* 


Tue leaders of the Church of England, in the persons of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London, are giving the 
best answer in their power to the exposers of church corruption, 
by coming forward and putting themselves at the head of its 
reformation. The Archbishop is for reforming the system of 
tithes ; the Bishop recommends enquiry into the church possessions. 
This is the true course for the interests of the hierarchy. This, if 
anything, will do for the mitres of the Lords Spiritual, what {Lord 
Grey is doing (if they will let him) for the coronets of their 
temporal brethren. It will at any rate postpone and soften the day 
of change, if it will not ultimately prevent it. But such letters aS 
Mr Heaton’s will do the church no good. Their Lordships should 
give him a hint not to write any more; and it would not be amiss, 
if they were to add, that he need not expect any preferment. 
Reformation is wanted: the want is now avowed by the church 
itself in its highest quarter: the avowal had become so much more 
desirable, as the ‘ pomps and vanities’ of the hierarchy had excited 
an alarming degree of odium; and here comes Mr Bachelor Heaton 
of Doncaster, with all the officiousness of a man who is not wanted, 
and answers the pamphlet of Mr Beverley with a notable argument, 
founded on the propriety of those very worldly enormities which 
are the most assailable parts of the church establishment! It cannot 
be said, we fear, that the church ‘ laughs at a foe’ like Mr 
Beverley, but unless the Archbishop and his coadjutors are the 
only two men belonging to it that have eyes, the test of the epigram 
may be truly applied: it must surely ‘ dread a friend’ like Mr 
Heaton. 

Mr Beverley (who by the way is not, as we thought he was, a 
squire of some forty or fifty years of age, but a young one, and who 
has lately taken to preaching some sermons, which we shall proba- 
bly notice) wrote, as our readers are aware, a pamphlet of consider- 
able pith and vivacity, in which he exposed the worldly corruptions 
of the clergy, from their odd nurture at college to their regal ascen- 
dancy in the Bishop’s chair. Mr Heaton has undertaken to answer 
the pamphlet, and he does it on the strength of these arguments ; 





to wit, first, that Mr Beverley is a man of very bad intentions 
(which is an accusation that gives us a right to have no very | 
scrupulous notions of Mr Heaton); 2d, That in doubting the 
correctness of the version of the New Testament in certain instances, 
he is the means of leading thousands into eternal punishment 
(which is a fine specimen of a non-sequitur) ; 3d, That he mixes 
jesting with his arguments, which is very shocking (and which Mr 
Heaton does himself); 4th, That it was right the first preachers of 
Christianity should be poor and miserable, because it would have 
made no way otherwise with its miracles, considering what had 
been done by the ‘ astonishing power of magicians’ (as if God 
could not have worked one miracle as well as another!) ; and lastly, 
That it is right the hierarchy and the church should be just in the 
state of power and wealth which they now enjoy, because Chris- 
tianity has done its work, and ‘ the dishops are created to honour 
and protect that which is accomplished !!’—This is certainly mak- 
ing sweeping progress towards a York prebend! At least our 
imputer of bad motives seems to think so. Popery he takes care 

* A Letter to R, M. Beverley, Esq. on the Subject of his Late Address 


to His Grace the Archbishop of York on the * Present Corrupt State of the 
Church of England ’ By George Heaton, B.A. of Catharine Hail, 





Cambridge. Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 32. (Doncaster). 


to call a ‘diabolical and damnable system,’ and the Church of Rome 
is a “painted and insatiate harlot.’ Pleasing evidences of Christian 
speech and a clerical imagination ! 

We will make some extracts from the letter, both in justice to 
Mr Heaton’s dialectics and the reader’s amusement. 

Mr Beverley, in a passage on the Church Establishment, had 
said, ‘ Whether, as far as we are concerned, she is at this moment 
in the third heaven, or only in the sphere of the moon, let those 
who know the secrets of heaven and earth decide.’ 

This, Mr Heaton tells us, is a shocking insult upon the Supreme 
Being, ‘ who alone knows the secrets of heaven and earth.’ Mr 
Beverley would in vain assert, that in the common, charitable, 
uncanting construction of his words, he must be® understood as 
meaning to rally ‘those’ who, in order to judge of what they 
speak, ought to be in the secret of what is going forward in heaven 
and earth. The pious and delicate Mr Heaton insists that he can 
hear nothing but an insult to God :— 

‘ The levity and irreverence,’ says he, ‘ with which the subject 
of religion is here spoken of, and the loose and jocular style in 
which the unity of that Being, who alone knows the secrets of 
heaven and earth, is here multiplied and dishonoured, are little 
consistent with those feelings of awe and self-abasement, which 
ought to lie at the bottom of every sincere Christian’s heart.’ 

Yet this sincere and awe-stricken perverter of a pleasantry treats 
us, at 1p. 19 of his Letter, with a jest in company with the Con- 
ception of the Virgin Mary; nay, at the bottom of the page 
containing the above effusion of pious horror, he has a joke about 
a ‘bonne bouche’ for the ‘ jaws of his Satanic Majesty !’—We 
will lay the whole passage connected with that joke before the 
reader, though it be somewhat long, because it is a favourite with 
the author, and because, by the help of the light of that flash of 
merriment, we believe he will not hesitate to pronounce it one of 
the most disgusting pieces of cant that have ever been canted. 

Mr Beverley, the reader is to observe, in one of the most sweep- 
ing of his sallies against the Church of England, to which he said 
all the profligate part of the nobility and gentry belong, had added 
—and when they die (and ifthey would all die tomarrow it would 
be very desirable) ‘ the clergyman will tell us, in a solemn voice, 
that “ Almighty God, of his great mercy, hath taken unto himself 
the soul of our dear brother here departed!” so that England is 
literally teeming with future angels in such redundancy, that you 
cannot go anywhere without meeting them.’ 

Now Mr Beverley, it seems, has not only, in later editions of his 
pamphlet, omitted the words in the parenthesis, but nothing can be 
more plain to anybody who reads the pamphlet with an honest eye, 
or indeed knows anything of the sort of spirit which must actuate 
the writer, than that the words were a mere passing expression of 
contempt, and no more implied a wish for the death and damnation 
of the parties than if he had said over a table, ‘ The deyil take ’em.’ 
This obvious interpretation of the passage however does not suit the 
charitable, pious, and honest Mr Heaton, who though he does not 
scruple to jest about horrors which he would have us believe he 
puts the greatest faith in, discovers the most cruel enormity in the 
mere words of another, whom he treats as a disbeliever, In other 
words, Mr Heaton professes the greatest belief inthe doctrine of 
eternal punishment, and yet can jest upon it; while on the other 
hand, he implies that Mr Beverley does not believe in it, and yet 
exClaims ‘ How horrible to wish people to run into its jaws!’ The 
monstrousness of the doctrine itself of course he never considers. 
All that is very proper, and Christian, and an honour to the Deity, 
since he finds it in the Liturgy, and people are made Bishops by it. 
It is not horrible to think that countless myriads of souls can ever- 
lastingly suffer, or that such a notion could ever have beep enter- 
tained; such thoughts and such notions are perfectly charitable, 
and Christian good taste; but it is horrible, in one suspected of not 
entertaining them, to wish that people may die. Had all this been 
said by Mr Heaton, in a passing manner, and with as little absurdity 
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as need be, it would have been comparatively tolerable; but t e 
reader shall see at what a length he trails his solemn and disgusting 
jargon :— 

‘“ T would ask,” says his letter, ‘‘ the most indifferent, the most 
self-righteous, of your readers,—is it not monstrously shocking and 
appalling, thus to oppose the powers of the pen to the pure and 
charitable principles of Christ’s religion—thus to declare that the 
sudden death of sinners would be very desirable ? Your expression 
is parenthetical, and on that account I deem it more worthy of a 
place among those which I purposed to consider—sentiments widely 
different from those cultivated in the devotions of our Church. It 
is a gratuitous, and, as it were, a fugitive display of real feeling, and 
has made more havoc in my mind than the whole of your letter 
besides. How different is it from that Christian form of prayer, 
which our liturgy addresses to Almighty God, as not delighting in 
the death of a sinner, but rather that he should turn from his wick- 
edness and live !—How different from the sentiments inspired by 
that Saviour, who came into the world to seek and to save that 
which was lost! Christ says “ I will have mercy and not sacrifice ; 
for I am not come to call the righteous but sinners to repentance ; 
but you, like the Pharisees, say unto his disciples, “ Why eateth your 
master with publicans and sinners ? they have no right to participate in 
the benefit of the gospel ; their sudden and immediate exclusion would 
be very desirable.” Christ endured all the malice and persecution 


of his bitterest foes; he saw their sins and pitied their transgres- | 


sions; he exhorted them to repentance, offering them a full atone- 
ment to his heavenly father—his own precious blood. You, on the 
contrary, who, with one hand, would point out to us the bleeding 
Jesus praying for his murderers, can composedly sit down, and in 
the most deliberate manner, write, with the other, a doom by which 
all the ends of Christ’s intercession would be frustrated, his cross 
and passion rendered vain, and all his sufferings of non-effect. 

. ‘Surely, here is want of judgment or want of sincerity. If you 
advocate the cause of Christ, what can you hope to accomplish by 
an expression diametrically opposed to all our notions of his mercy 
and long-suffering ? 
cedes for the fruitless fig-tree, and says, “ Lord, led it alone this year 
also, till I shall dig about it, an: dung it; and if it bear fruit, well ; 
and if not, then pe that thou shalt cut it down ;” does it become a 
fellow sinner, assuming to himself the attributes of divine will and 


justly provoked displeasure, to say, “ Cut it down, why cumbereth | 


it the ground ?” (Luke xiii. 7,) and this, too, without attempting to 
shew the obstinacy and duration of its unfruitfulness, a fact 
which is clearly implied in the parable by the word also. Christ’s 
mercy is extended to all, but the door of your’s is shut in 
the face of every miserable sinner. And, in furtherance, too, 
of this wuncharitable and antichristian design, you have not 
hesitated to discharge, against the Church, a volley of the 


most barefaced and uncompromising falsehood that the agency of 
You have declared, that to dissent | 
from the established form of religion, is to be free from every carnal | 


Satan himself could invent. 


sin whatever—/or J cannot suppose that anything short of this is 
your meaning—assuring your readers, that within the pale of the 
Church alone, are “ rogues,” “ villains,’—but common decency 


forbids me to enumerate all the objects of an anathema, which | 


would, indeed, fill our churches to repletion; and, if carried into 


effect, leave every dissenting house of worship for the exhibition of | 
the drama, or some more profane mode of paying interest to the | 


propriector.* It needs but little penetration to discover that the 
predominant form of religion must ever have, as nominal members, 
all those who acknowledge no form whatever, or are careless about 
the coice of any. 

‘ Another parenthesis, too, strikes me in this part of your letter 
—“ And the Lord knows how numerous they are !”’—which, mixed 
up, as it is, with this tirade of rancour and extravagance, com- 


mingled with the bitter waters of that gulph in which you would so | 


uncharitably consign to irretrievable and everlasting ruin the objects 
of a Saviour’s carnest entreaties, “ Repent and turn yourselves from 
all your transgressions ; so iniquity shall not be your ruin, Cast away 
from youall your transgressions whereby ye have transgressed, and 
make you a new heart and a new spirit ; for why will ye dic, O house 
of Israel? For I have no pleasure in the death of him that dieth, 
saith the Lord God; wherefore turn yourselves and live ye,” 
(Ezek. xviti. 30, &c.)—standing as it docs, [I say, amid this whirl- 
pool of human destruction, the fury and tumult of whose waves 
would drown the saving voice of a Redeemer, 1 cannot attach to it a 
better construction than that it is (as the careless easy manner of 
its introduction fully ¢ shews) a wilful and irreverent taking of the 
Lord’s name in vain, And again, after having gloated orer the 
horrors of that decree by which you think it very desirable that all 
those for whom Christ died should be excluded from the benefit of 
his cross,—should, with all their sins blushing thick upon them, rush 
headlong, and without the opportunity of repentance, into the awful 
presence of an offended, just, and almighty Judge,—you close the 


* The person who writes this has read in a public newspaper, that the | 


theatre, in which Kean eiiher is now, or has been lately, acting, in London, 


was formerly a disventing chapel, and was let for its jiresent purpose by 
the divseuting minister —* Heu pietas! hen prisca fides !—lHeaton.- {li 
would be very d sirable if no worse or move inhuman doctrines were taneht 
in chapels than in the poetry of Shakspeare.) 

+ Upon this prouciple Mr Heaton’s irreverence is worse: for he too 
introduces this very tirade with a pleasantry about a‘ dainty dish ;’ and he 
jokes the author upon it in his preface. ‘ 


When the husbandman of the vineyard inter- | 


diabolical wish (the term is strong, but what power, save that of 
Satan himself, can wish that death—sudden and unlooked-for 
death—death yet armed with all his terrors—his sting left revelling 
in the vitals of his victims, should make such havoc in the world ¥ 

with a jocular and contemptuous stroke of raillery, aimed at one of 
the most important doctrines of Christ himself, and extending its 
influence to one of the most beautiful and impressive services ip 
our Liturgy, by which you would make a jest of the death of thou- 
sands of sinners, and turn to ridicule the prayers of the faithful, 
for the coming of that kingdom, when England and all the world 
shall teem with future angels. Sorry indeed am IJ, moreover, to 
observe a wish to pervert the sense (for I cannot think you inca. 
pable of understanding the meaning) of what you read in our burial 
service. If you believe the Bible, in which it is declared, that God 
“hath appointed a day in the which he will judge the world in 
righteousness” and that the soul returns unto tbe God who gave it, 
you cannot suppose that our Church, in adopting the form of words 
of which you make a joke, intended more than that “ Almighty God, 
of his great mercy, hath taken unto himself a soul,” not for the 
inevitable enjoyment of heaven, but for a reservation unto that day 
in which he will judge all flesh. The soul, after death, becomes 
| incapable of any change—“ as the tree falleth so shall it lie;” the 
| temptations of the world, the flesh, and the devil, have no more 
| influence, and God hath, as it is properly expressed, taken it unto 

himself. 

* Sufficient has been said, I think, to support this allegation, and 
| I do declare, Sir, that in viewing this melancholy subject, my soul 
| within me prays that I may not be allowed to write a single word to 
| the dishonour of Christ and his kingdom upon earth,’ 





| Poor man! As if it were not a more honourable idea of Christ’s 
_kingdom, that all human kind should become angels, than that 

| myriads should be reserved for everlasting misery! And _ this 

| effusion of obsolete, un-christian stuff, killing with its ‘ letter,’ and 

| Eorribly alien from the * spirit,’ Mr Heaton takes now-a-days to be 

a good recommendation at head-quarters! This is the sort of 
| support he gives a declining church! This the compliment he 
pays to its liberality and sincerity, to its humane and far-sighted 
| wisdom. 


We have left ourselves little room to notice the main absurdity 
of this champion of the church; which is, that because it is no 


longer necessary to teach Christianity in the same way as on its 
introduction into the world, therefore we must have rich bishops 
rolling about in equipages, and all the other superfluities of the 
establishment, to ‘ support’ and ‘ honour’ the doctrines of Christ. 

‘The proof of the pudding is in the eating :’ 


the prosperity of 
the religion of meekness and simplicity, whuse king is identified 
with the shews of pride and the jollity of fat livings: the ‘kingdom’ 
| which is ‘ not of this world, is a kingdom of wealth, titles, and 
; enthronements! To be sure, cries Mr Heaton: it is so: never 
mind a text or so in the way: Mr Beverley misuses a text: I 
always turn it to the proper account.—We trust Mr Heaton will 
find his account-book mistaken. 


The following is too good to be omitted :— 
| ‘And now,’ says our Bachelor, as if rubbing his hands with 
vlee at the anticipation of a settlement,—‘ and now, as to the 
enjoyments, emoluments, and dignities of our established clergy : 
has not the Almighty graciously and abundantly given to the people 
| of this country the blessings of plenty ?—Shall not the guardians of 
his word and doctrine then share the bounties of his goodness ? 
, Are not the /abourers worthy of their hire? While the nobility 
| and gentry; while the artisan, the farmer, and the tradesman ; 
while the peasantry and the industrious poor, are comprehended 
in one successive chain of worldly provision —shall it be thought the 
will of God, that Ais ministers are to be excluded from the innocuous 
enjoyments and advantages common to their brethren in society ? 
Why shall not the archbishop keep pace with the duke—the bishop 
with the daron-—the dean with the esquire—the superior clergy 
with the inferior gentry—the inferior clergy with the farmer, 
tradesman, and mechanic—in the possession of this world’s goods ? 
The answer is easy—‘ Why should they?’ Why should the 
archbishop, whose master’s kingdom is not of the fashion of this 
world, have a vast quantity of superfluiticss, because a duke has 
them? Why should a bishop be in a state of absurdity, because 
there is a baron? And above all, since ‘ the labourer, as Mr 
Heaton truly says, is ‘ worthy of his hire,” in what consists{the 
worthiness of those who do not | 


bour at all ? 


Whence comes the 
yhrase of £ 


working clergy?’ And why should the inferior clergy 
starve, for the convenience of the pluralities of the superior? Is 


that the way in which our farmers and tradesmen flourish? A 
‘ 


share’ 1s one thing; but a thousad beefsteaks a day to one man, 


) and none on Fridays and Saturdays to another, constitute rapine, 


aud not * sharing.’ 


Mr Heaton ssys we could not do without an established religion, 
as everybody would grow such a rascal. We hope he undervalues 
himself; we are sure he undervalues whole nations; for the people 
of the United States have no established religion, and yet they are 
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no more rascals than the people of England. Nay, as to religion, 
they are less tolerant of infidelity and of anti-church-going than our 
countrymen (which ought to be a merit in Mr Heaton’s eyes), It 
was but the other day a gentleman was giving us an account of an 
Englishman being obliged to leave the country, because he would 
not go to some church or other! They gave him his choice, but to 
some church it was expected he should go; and because he would 
not, he found the place, as they say, too hot to hold him. So that, 
it appears, there is a quarter of the world, where the absence 
of an established religion positively conduces to church-going, or at 
least is found in strong connection with it. But Mr Heaton does 
not know this! He is ignorant that there is no established religion 
in America, and yet he writes pamphlets about the Church, 
But enough of this sage of Doncaster, 





 — — —===_ = 


A HOUSE OF TOMB-STONES. 





THERE is a tomb in Moscow which I was anxious to visit, in con- 
sequence of the interesting anecdote relating to it.—Matveef was 
the minister and friend of the Czar Alexis Mikhaelwitch, who not 
only confided to his administration the principal affairs of his king- 
dom, but entrusted him with the care and educatiou of his children. 
So much was he valued by his Sovere'gn, that on the occasion of 
his absence on some public business, the Czar urged him to return 
as soon as possible, for, without his presence, himself and his chil- 
dren felt like melancholy orphans. Matveef being as generous and 
disinterested as he was honoured and beloved, lived in a ruinous 
house, which the Czar often desired might be put into a state of 
repair suitable to his rank; but he constantly excused himself, on 
the ground of having neither leisure nor means, Upon this the 
Czar declared he would take upon himself the charge of the work ; 
an offer which the favourite declined, on the contradictory plea that 
his munificence had already enabled him to incur the necessary 
expense. : 
but it so happened that at the time there were no stones to be pro- 
cured in Moscow, fit for the purpose. This circumstance becoming 
known, a crowd of Strelitz and inhabitants of the city proceeded to 


the residence of the minister, conducting numerous carriages loaded | 


with stones, which they solicited him to accept as a free gift. 
Matveef refusing them on these terms, the assembly exclaimed, 
‘ These stones are not for sale; we have torn them from the tombs 
of our fathers as an offering to our benefactor.’ 

‘ Matveef besides being an able Minister, was a patron of the 


fine arts; but during the ensuing reign, he was banished to one of 


the wildest districts of Archangel, whence he was recalled, only to 
meet his death ; for having, shortly after his return, exposed him- 
self in a mutiny of the Strelitz, in order to save the family of the 
Czar, he was massacred by the furious insurgents. A mean-looking 
inclosure covers the simple monument, which was erected by Count 
Romanzoff to the memory of his illustrious ancestor, and which is 
fast falling into decay, a circumstance greatly to be lamented, as 
the records are more perishable than those of ambition, and the 
countrymen of the virtuous. Matveef cannot afford to lose the me- 
morials of his noble example.—Dates and Distances. 


FUNEREAL COLONY. 





We were now in the vicinity of Borodino, and our coachman 
undertook to guide us over the field of battle; and literally did he 
perform his promise, dragging us over a heath intersected with 
ravines, fording several times the Kalotsha, and following the 
route of the army two hours without our being able to stop him, 
till we came to the heights of Semeloe, where the Russian General 
Tischgoff was killed. A building in the shape of a chapel erected 
on a hill was pointed out to us as his tomb, and on approaching we 
perceived to our astonishment, that a small colony was rising “on a 
spot which local circumstances and distressing events seemed to have 
marked for desolation. An intelligent Frenchwoman, who had 
been in England, received us on our arrival, and related the 
occurrences that led to its formation. As soon as the Countess 
Tischgoff heard of her husband’s death, she purchased the ground 
in the vicinity of the field of battle, and her first care was to erect a 
chapel on the exact spot where he fell, and where his remains are 
covered .by a block of granite surmounted by a large marble 
cross. She then made preparations for retiring w ith her 
only son to this lonely heath, resolving to spend the remainder 
of ‘her life in solitude and mourning. At the period of our 
visit, the unfortunate Countess bad passed nearly eighteen 
years in this seclusion, the melancholy of which had been deeply 
embitterred by the death of her only son. He was buried in the 
chapel opposite to his father, and on the marble slab which marks 
his grave, are the words of Samuel, ‘Heream I, Lord.’ By his 
side, a blank space has been left for his mother, when death shall 
release her from, her suffering, whose tomb is also to bear the in- 
scription, ‘Here am J, Lord,’ with the addition of, ‘with the son 
thou gavest me.’ Too much accustomed to grief, to shan dwelling 
upon it, the’Countess seemed pleased with the opportunity of \ent- 
ing her so r>ws afresh even to strangers. Hence she at once pro- 
posed a visit to the chapel, and detailed, with dejected composure, 
the calamities of her life. As far as we could judge of a form and 
features wasted with misery, Madame Tischgoif conld scarcely have 








Orders were now given for the collection of materials ; | 


passed her fortieth year; so that she must have been very young 
when she chose her present retirement. ‘The countess had formed 
a small asylum for some poor noble orphans, and a few other indi- 
gent persons, maintaining a priest for the regular performance of 
religious ceremonies. She spent her time in yrayer, in the supervi- 
sion of the orphan establishment, and in mad a Clinging to the 
subject always predominant in her heart she produced us Segur’s 
History af the campaign, and expressed a-wish to have also Cham- 
bray’s account, with which I was fortunately enabled to supply her. 
—Dates and Distances. . 











CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Userun to Some.—Don’t drudge like a galley-slave; nor do 
businessin such a laborious manner, as if you had a mind to be pitied or 
wondered at; let your motives be more solid ; and either put on, or make 
a halt, as reason and convenience shall direct you. —Mancus ANroxtNus- 


STRAIGHTFORWARDNESS —Don’t think any action beneath you 
which reason and circumstances require ; and never be misled by the ap- 
prehension of censure or reproach. Where honesty prompts you to say or 
do anything, never baulk yourself or start at the matter. If other people 
are particular in their fancies and opinions, mind them not: be you govern= 
ed by the reason within you; pursue that which is most for your own and 
the common interest. For to speak strictly, these two are but one and the 
same.—Marcus ANrontnus. 


Sty Comrort.—I have nothing so much at heart as to show the 
silly world, that men of wit, or even poets, may be the most moral of man- 
kind. A few lvose things sometimes fall from them, by which censorious 





fools judge as ill of them as possi'ly they can, for their own comfort.— 


Swift. 


Fancirut Cuaractertstics or Lanauace.—It is pretended 
that Charles V es'eemed the Spanish language most. Let us cite father 
Bouhours, ‘If Charles V were to return into the world, he would not be 
pleased that you should prefer the Freneh language to the Castilian; for 
he used to say that if he were to speak to ladies, he would speak Italian ; 
that ifhe were to speak to men, he would speak French ; that if he were to 
speak to his Bidet tie would speak High Duteb ; but that if he were to speak 
to God, he would speak in Spanish! ‘He ought to have said, without any 
more ado,’ replied Eugenius, ‘ That the Castilian was the natural language 
of God, as a learned cavalier of that country said one day; who maintained 
in a good company, that in the terrestrial paradise, the serpent spoke 
English, the woman Italiaa, the man French, but that God spoke Spanish. 


| This differs much from what was said by a Spaniard to a German: 


| of condemnation on Adam.’ 


the Germans, said he, do not speak, but thunder; and L believe 
that God made use of their language, when he thundered the sentence 
He was answeced, ‘ that the serpent made 
use of the affectation of the Castilian language to deceive Eve.’ Here is 


| another division which does not altogether agree with Charles the Vth, and 








which pleases a Spanish Doctor very much. ‘ The German language,’ 
says he, ‘is for soldiers, the French for women, the ltalian for princes, and 
the Spanish for God.’ There is yet another division, according to which 
the Spanish language is fit to command, the Italian to persuade, and the 
French to excuse one’s self. * Whence it comes,’ said a Spaniard, * that 
God made use of the Castilian, to forbid the first man to eat of a certain 
fruit; that the serpent made use of the Italian to deceive Eve, and that 
Adam spoke French to justify his fault.’ —Bayre 


SeNsiBiLity.—In an obscure and short-lived periodical publica- 
tion, which has long since been used off as ‘ winding-sheets for herrings 
and pilchards,’ I met with one pa‘agraph, which deserves preservation as 
conneeted with public evils in general, as well as more particularly with a 
subject noticed in the former volume. ‘There is observable among the 
many, a false and bastard sensibility, prompting them to remove those evils. 
aud those alone, which disturb their enjoyments by being present to thei: 
senses. Other miseries, though equally certain, and far more terrible, they 
not only do not endeavour to remedy, they support them, they fatten on 
them. Provided the dunghill be not before their parlour-window, they are 
well content to know that it exists, and that it is the hot-bed of their luxuries. 
—To this grievous failing we must attribute the frequency of war, and the 
long continuance of the slave-trade. The merchant found no argument 
against it in his ledger ; the citizen at the crowded feast was not nauseated 
by the filth of the slave-vessel ; the fine lady's nerves were not shattered 
by the shrieks. She could sip a beverage sweetened with the product of 
human blood, and worse than that of human guilt, and weep the while over 
the refined sorrows of Werter or of Clementina. But Sensibility is not 
Benevolence. Nay, by making us tremblingly alive to trifling misfortunes, 
it frequently precludes it, and induces effeminate and cowardly selfishness. 
Our own sorrows, like the princes of Hell in Miltou’s Pandemonium, sit 
enthroned ** bulky and vast:"’ while the miseries of our fellow-creatures 
dwindle into pigmy forms, and are crowded, an innumerable multitude, into 
some dark corner of the heart. There is one criterion, by which we may 
always distinguish benevolence from mere sensibility, Benevolence impels 
to action, and is accompanied by self denial."—Sovurury’s Omniana, vol. 2 
p. 2.—[ What was the name of the publication in which the above extract 
appeared 7] 


Grose THE Antiquary.—Mr Noble speaking of this eminent 
maa, says, ‘ Grose, to a stranger might have beeu supposed not a surname, 
but one selected as significant of his figure: which was more of the form 
of Sancho Panza than Falstaff; but he partook of the properties of both 
He was as low, squat and rotund as the former, and not less a sloven - 
eqialled him too in his love of sleep, and nearly so, in his proverbs. In 
his wit he wasa Falstat?. He was the butt for other men to shoot at, but 
it always rebounded with a double force. He could eat with Sancho, and 
drink with the knight. In simplicity, probity, and a compassionate heart, 
he was wholly of the Panza breed ; his jocularity could have pleased a 
prince. Tu the ¢ St James's Evening Post’ the following was proposed a 
an epitaph, for him:— 

Here lies Francis Grose. 
On Thursday, May 12, 1791, 
Death put an end to his 
Views and Prospects. 














112 THE TATLER. 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Hayvmarket.—Clari—The School for Coquettes—The Romp. 


Enc.isu Orera.—the Sister of Charity—Old and Young—The Old Regimentals 
—The Haunted Hulk. 








ADELPHI. 
Ir is related of Mr CoteripGe, that somebody designating Kior- 
STOCK to him as the ‘ German Milton,’ he assented; adding, that 
he was a ‘ very.German Milton.’ It might be reckoned invidious 
to say, that Mr Cou.ins, ‘ the English Pacanrni,’ whom we had 
the pleasure of hearing last night, was a ‘ very English PaGanint ;’ 
but the audience, by their rapture, seemed to think so. Mr 
Cot.ins is, at all events, a good John Bull sort of looking man, 
not superfluously wasted with his emotions, like the Italian. He 
makes his entrée with a ‘ becoming confidence,’ and does not bow 


too low in his acknowledgments. As to his genius, not having yet 





met with it, we cannot speak; but he is very clever. At one time, | 
he plays below the hand, which has a marvellous appearance : then | 
he loosens the strings from his bow, inserts his violin between them, 
and treats us with a solemn strain like an organ: and then he seats 
himself on a chair, sticks up his bow between his knees, as if he 
was going to say his prayers to it, and begins scraping its face up 
and down, compelling it to speak to him as if it was in its ordinary 
state of action. The applauses are repeated and tumultuous. 
Pit, box, and gallery seem to say with one accord, ‘ We have a 
Pacanin1 of our own.’ 

They are mistaken however. Mr Coutrns is a conjuror after his | 
fashion; but yet he is no Paganini. Something,—and in truth but | 
a little and a hard something,—of the other’s sleight of hand is in his 
playing; but there is nothing of the genius, nothing of his wonder- 
ful imploring tones, his warblings of birds, his descending flashes of 


swords, his passion, his majesty, his mirth, his marvellous whispers. 





Mr Cottins attemps to give an air and staccato accompaniment, 
like PaGanin1; but the sounds are not consonant ; they do not go | 
together, He plays on a single string, but itis very ordinary play- | 
ing. He leaps up and down, and tickles a note in alto, and austeres 
His bit of 


canto-fermo was the best. His tones in general wanted sweetness | 


jt on the bass; but hundreds might do it as well. 


and finishing: he not seldom had a stumble in his rapid passages, | 
or at least a hitch in the gait; and he was not always in tune. 
In a word, it is all very well that an English audience should be | 
pleased, and an ingenious man get money; but what Mr Couns | 
does, any of our eminent violin-performers could do, if they chose ; 
and they can do a good deal, which it seems he cannot. GF 
HAYMARKET. 
Previous to the commencement of the new Comedy last night an 
apology was made by Mr H. Wattacx, for Mr W. Farren, who, 
he stated, was prevented by serious indisposition from performing : 
that Mr Garrie had, in consequence, undertaken, at a short notice, 
_to read the part of General Lumley, and solicited the indulgence of 
the audience. We saw part of the play, which seems to increase 
in attraction, The house was full, and received Mr Gattie 
with applause, which he merited. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


We have received the packet of our friend R.—which we shall read forth- 
with. He shall hear from us again to-morrow. 

Three of our correspondents complain of Elia in the Englishman's Mag- 
azine for saying that Elliston was lessee of the Olympic theatre, after 
his lessee ship of Drury Lane ; two of the tliree furthermore lament, that 
he should speak of Elliston’s playing at Drury, after he was proprietor ; 
and one of them is sorry on the matter of the * little drab.”"— We suppose 





that Elia meant the Suirey, when he spoke of the Olympic. 


THIS EVENING. 


KING’S THEATRE. 
Bevvini’s Opera Semi Seria, in Two Acte, entitled 
LA SONNAMBULA. 


The principal Characters by Madame Pasta, Madame Castelli, Mlle. Feliani, 
Signor Santini, Signor De Angeli, Signor Galli, and Signor Rubini. 





To conclude with 


A FAVOURITE BALLET. 





THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
Bick erstarr’s Comic Opera of 


THE PADLOCK. 


Leonora, Miss Wells. Ursula, Mrs Tayleure. 
Leander, Mr B. Taylor. Don Diego, Mr Gattie. Mungo, Mr Webster. 
Scholars, Messrs Bartlett and V. Webster. 


After which, a Semi-Historical Play, in Three Acts, called 


MADAME DU BARRY; OR, A GLANCE AT A COURT. 


Madame du Barry, Miss Taylor. **" Marchioness Desrony, Mrs W. Clifford. 
Florine, Mrs Ashton. Celestine, Mrs T. Hill. Janette, Mrs Coveney. 
Louis XV. Mr H. Wallack. The Duke de Richelieu, Mr Webster 
The Duke d@’ Aiguillon, Mr Bartlett. The Duke de Lavrilliére, Mr Harley. 
The Grand Chancellor, Mr Johnson. Nuncio from the Pope, Mr Bi ‘ 
Count John du Barry, Mr Cooper. Adrian Belleville, Mr Brindal. 
Secretary to Madame du Barry, Mr Newcombe. La Fleur, Mr V. Webster. 
Dumont, Mr Mulleney. Page, Mr Coveney. 


To conclude with the Farce of 


HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 


Kitty, Mrs Humby. Lady Bab’s Maid, Mrs Tayleure. 
Lady Charlotte’s Maid, Mrs T. Hill. Lovell, Mr Cooper. 
Duke's Servant, Mr Vining. Freeman, Mr Brindal. 
Sir Harry’s Servant, Mr Harley. Tom, Mr Coveney. Philip, Mr Mulleney. 





To-morrow, The School for Coquettes ; and other Entertainments. 


ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
A Musical Drama, called 


THE IRISH GIRL. 
Bridget O’Rourke, Miss Kelly. Lady Julia, Miss H. Cawse. 
Lord Kilmore, Mr F. Matthews. Sir Leinster Leybrooke, MrT. Millar. 
Mandeville, Mr Perkins. O’ Rourke, Mr B. Hill. Jarvis, Mr Salter. 


After which, Mr Collins, surnamed the English Paganini, will execute his extraor- 
dinary performances on the Violin. 


To which will be added, the Operetta of 
OLD AND YOUNG. 


Peggy, Miss Pincott. 

Old Wilton, Mr F. Matthews. Charles Mowbray, Mr Baker. Peter, Mr Salter. 
William, Mr Heath. Matilda Mowbray , Master Hector Mowbray, Master 
Gobbletou Mowbray, Master Foppington Mowbray, Miss Poole, in which she 
will sing, ‘ The merry drummer,’ and ‘ Meet me by moonlight.’ 


After which, the Musical Farce, in One Act, entitled 
WANTED, A GOVERNESS. 
Lucy Dashwood, Miss Kelly. Julia Malvern, Miss Pincott. 

; _ Rusty, Mr Bartley. Captain Dashwood, Mr J. Bland. 
Theophilus Foxglove, Mr Benson Hill. Higgingbottom, Mr Salter. 
To conclude with the Musical Mock-Heroic ‘Iragedy, entitled 
TOM THUMB. 

Queen Dollalolla, Mrs C. Jones. Princess Huncamunca, Miss = 
Glumdalca, Mr O. Smith. Frizaletta, Miss Melbourn. Plumante, Miss Perry. 
King Arthur, Mr Bartley. Lord Grizzle, Mr J. Reeve. 

Tom Thumb, Miss Poole, in which she will sing ‘ My heart with love is beating.’ 


Merlin, Mr Addison. Noodle, Mr Salter. Doodle, Mr Minton. 
Ghost of Gaffer Thumb, Mr Aldridge. 





To-morrow, Love’s Dream; The Old Regimentals; Old and Young; and The 
Haunted Hulk. 





CITY SUBSCRIPTION THEATRE, 
MILTON STREET, FORE STREET. 

THE FIELD OF FORTY FOOTSTEPS. 
Rose, Miss Forde. Frances Vere, Mrs Chapman. 
Sir Arthur Matchlowe, Mr J. Vining. 

To conclude with the New Domestic Drama, called 


EILY O’CONNOR; OR, THE FOSTER BROTHER. 
Kily O'Connor, Mrs Chapman. Mrs Cregan, Miss E. Tree. 
Anna Chute, Miss Forde. Hardress Cregan, Mr J. Vining. 
Danny Mann, Mr Chapman. Foxey Jackson, Mr Buckstone. 





AstLey’s AMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa— Ducrow’s Scenes 
in the Circle—And other Entertainments. 


CosurG TuHeatre.— The Spirit of the Moon—Old 
London Bridge and New London Bridge—El 
Hyder—Wallace, the Hero of Scotland. 


Sapter’s We ts. — Botany Bay — lst of August — 
Cross Purposes. 


Pavition Tueatrre.—The Hall of Statues — The 
Weathercock—Banks of Allan Water. 
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